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Written in Shorthand from a Romance 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Let thought be unfettered as the wind. Let expression be 
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Shorthand and the Pennsylvania 
State Police Force 


By Chester E. Shuler 


Chief Stenographer, Pennsylvania State Police 





HE Division of Records, Accounting, ment of State Police of Pennsylvania is con 

and Statistics, as the clerical division posed of several divisions and bureaus. On 

of the Department of State Police of of the most important of these units is the 
Pennsylvania is now called, has found short clerical division, mentioned above To tl 
hand to be such a valuable asset to the division is entrusted the compilation, class 
efficiency of its personnel that, with a few fication, and preservation of reports of 
exceptions, each member of the Division vestigations, statistical data, and other 
has a working valuable recor 
knowledge of the auditing 


shorthand 

The Pennsylva- 
nia State Police 
Force is a nation- 


bookkeeping, re 
porting, sten« 
graphic and filis i 
work required | 
the Depart ment 
and the stat 
Police Force It 


goes without sa 


ally-known organ- 
zation. As a law- 
enforcing body, it 
has won fo: itself 





such an enviable 
reputation that it 
needs little intro- 
luction to the 
average American 
itizen. Its 
achievements dur- 
ng the sixteen 
years of its his- 


ing that this 

a most important 
although son 

what obscure 
part of the work 
for without re 
liable iccurate 


and up-to-date 





records which car 


tory speak most A Trooper of the Pennsylvania State Police be produced at 
eloquently of its moment's notice 
superiority as an agent for the protection of no police department could be considere 
the lives, property, and rights of the law- either efficient or effective 

ibiding citizens of the ‘“‘Kevstone” State. Mr. Carroll B. Price, Departmental Statis 
while to the potenti il and actual violator of tician, is in charge of the clerical division 
the statutes its uniform lends fear of sure and ind directs the work of its entire personnel 
swift retribution. The fact that the Penn Mr. Price himself is a writer of Gregg Short 
sylvania State Police Force has been used as hand, having entered the employ f the 
the model for numerous pol fe bodies of Department $s a stenographer after com 
similar nature in the United States also pleting a business course at the Pennsylvania 
serves as a tribute to its worth. Business College, Lan r, Pennsylvania 


Like all great organizations, the Depart For a number of vear e used shorthand 










| 
| 
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daily in his work as stenographer to the 
superintendent of the department, in which 
position very exacting stenographic and 
reporting work was frequently demanded. 
As a result of this personal experience, with 
a very few exceptions every member of the 
clerical division has a knowledge of Gregg 
Shorthand, although, of course, not all make 
constant use of it in their work. 

Police duties, such as are performed by the 
Pennsylvania State Police Force, require 
quick, intense, and well-directed action at 
times in order to effect the apprehension of 
criminals. Not only is this true of the work 
of the troopers in the field, but it applies to 
the members of the clerical division as well. 
The value of a knowledge of shorthand on 
their part is readily seen. The headquarters 
of the Department, at Harrisburg, and the 
troop headquarters, located at different 
points in the state, often resemble the 
“G. H. Q.” of a great army in the day of 
battle. The war against ‘‘crooks,”’ bandits, 
highwaymen, and criminals of every de- 
scription is a constant one, and is waged with 
relentless vigilance and action by the Penn- 
sylvania troopers. From the superintendent 
of the Department to the “rawest”’ recruit, 
from the chief of each bureau or division to 
the most recently-acquired clerk—prompt- 
ness, accuracy, codperation, and an unwaver- 
ing determination to ‘‘finish the job,"’ no 
matter how long it may take or what effort 
required, these are the qualities 
all times, have characterized the 


may be 
which, at 
organization. 

And how does shorthand assist in this 
work? In many ways. It enables the 
stenographers to ‘“‘take,"’ quietly, accurately 
and rapidly, the important letters, orders, and 
bulletins dictated by the superintendent and 
his deputy superintendent to their subordi- 
nate officers who command the troops. The 
legibility of the shorthand characters makes 
it possible for the typists to transcribe, with 
speed and accuracy, the matter dictated, and 
forward the information on its way to the 
alert troopers in various parts of the Com- 
monwealth, who will carry out the instruc- 
tions and enforce the laws violated. 

Frequently shorthand is employed in tak- 
ing memoranda over the telephone. It per- 
mits the person at the other end of the wire 
to talk as rapidly as he or she likes—often a 
very important element in receiving a com- 
plaint from an excited or .frightened indi- 
vidual in the rural districts. 

Hearings are sometimes reported by Gregg- 
ites of the Department, confessions of crim- 
inals recorded, and important data relative 
to their crimes obtained, through the medium 
of the expert shorthand writer. Valuable 
information can sometimes be obtained by 
an operative who can write shorthand, which 
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otherwise would be impossible to secure 
The rapidity with which the data can be 
reduced to writing eliminates the liability of 
error which is present when memory alone 
is relied upon. The foregoing are but a few 
of the ways in which shorthand is utilized 
by the clerical division in its work. 
Recently, a wireless telephone broadcasting 
station was installed by the Department of 
State Police, at Harrisburg. By this means, 
bulletins containing valuable police informa 
tion are sent out daily, at stated intervals 
At each of the five Troop Headquarters 
located at Greensburg, Wyoming, Pottsvill 
Butler, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania—a ste 
nographer listens in with a receiving set, and 
jots down in shorthand the messages trans 
mitted by the operator at Harrisburg. Later, 


he rapidly transcribes the notes on the type 
writer, and the data is quickly and accurately 
prepared for distribution among the troop 


ers. In this way, very frequently, dangerous 
criminals can be apprehended within a very 
short time after the commission of a crime 
Here again, shorthand plays an important 
though somewhat obscure, part in the battle 
against crime. 

A number of the who perform 
regular police duty have a knowledge of 
shorthand, and often find it useful in record 
ing statements of witnesses: receiving con 
fessions of prisoners; or making memoranda 
which they later convert to typed reports 

A Sergeant of Troop ‘‘D"’ of the State Police 
relates a personal experience in which he 
says shorthand proved of much value to 
him. While working on a certain important 
murder case, the Sergeant and his men 
succeeded in ‘‘rounding up” all the members 
of a certain family who were supposed to 
possess valuable information concerning the 
crime. In company with the District At 
torney of the county in which the crime was 
committed, he conducted a “quiz” in a 
lonely cabin, far from the county-seat. While 
the attorney propounded the questions to 
the witnesses, tle Sergeant, anxious that no 
detail should be forgotten, seized his pocket 
notebook and pencil and proceeded to report 
the entire conversation. Thanks to his 
shorthand knowledge, much valuable 
mation was secured which proved a strong 
feature in the trial of the case at a later date 
On still another occasion, this trooper was 
detailed to attend a Court session, with in 
structions to report all the testimony offered 
in a certain case in which the Department 
was interested. He was able to secure not 
only all the important testimony offered, 
but the Judge’s charge to the jury as well 

“Justice To All” is the motto of the De- 
partment of State Police of Pennsylvania, 
and this motto and its spirit is carried into 
the administration of the Division of Records 


troopers 


infor 
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well. Each member is given a splendid every member. It is the key to the efficient 
yportunity to “‘make good” at all times, results obtained The boys “‘play the game’ 
nd when a vacancy occurs “higher up,” it under the direction of their efficient and ex 
s the man whose work stands out above that’ perienced leader. All tasks, whether con 
f his fellow-workers who is selected for genial or otherwise, are attacked in much the 
romotion. Politics plays no part in secur- same spirit as a good baseball team goes into 
ng appointment to, or gaining promotion in, a contest. ‘‘Team-work"’ wins—and Gregg 
e Department of State Police of Pennsyl- Shorthand helps mightily to keep the machin 
inia; merit alone wins ery of this important police department at 
Codperation is required on the part of its best 


oOo 


Pointers on Thrift in the Office 


From System Magazine 
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Results of the Best Letters Contest 
The Winners 


First Prise: Mies J. S. McGeachy. Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
Second Prise: Howard A. Kuhnile, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
Third Prise: Miss Adelaide Sasser, Laurel, Mississippi 


Honorable Mention 
Miss Edith F. Carroll, Watchung. New Jersey 


Mr. Joseph G 


Kelly 


New Vork City 


Mise Dorothy Howell, Sacramento, California 


Mr. C 


UDGING [from the number of collections 
was exercised 

in preparing Best Letters 
Contest Letters came 
from all over the country—twenty-four states 
and Canada being represented in the colle: 
tion. And the judges had some fine figuring to 
do to determine who were the winners! Ther: 
surely were some odd letters, too. Miss 
McGeachy was awarded first prize because het 
letters were not only well selected but were ex 
pressed in good English and had that quality of 
“‘liveliness’’ that makes a direct appeal. The 
letters of Mr. Kuhnle of Philadelphia were 
also well selected and presented a beautiful 
appearance. From the point of view of typ 
ing, those sent in by Miss Sasser were perhaps 
the best—but the judges took into consider 
ation not only the mechanical, but the lit 
erary quality of the letters. Some of th 
collections did not relate to business at all 
The collection sent Howell of 
Sacramento was technical in the extreme, but 
they were good letters, and she deserves 
Honorable Mention for the excellence of the 
typing and appearance. 

One of the striking things in connection 
with the letters was the common 
placeness of them. Many, we were surprised 
to find, were of the old, hackneyed type, th: 
contestants laboring under the delusion that 
a business letter must be full of trite expres 
sions—as, for example, ‘we are in receipt o 
your letter,”’ “we are advised,” etc., et 
The stenographers who sent in collections 
are not responsible for the language of the 
letters; but they are responsible for the 
selection they made, as it is a measure of their 
judgment of quality. The letters sent in by 
Miss Elizabeth R. Timberlake, of Marquette, 
Michigan, however, were in decided and 
refreshing contrast. They were full of poetic 
imagination. We cannot resist presenting 
one of these: 


sent in and the care that 
them, the 
was a huge success 


in by Miss 


most ol 


‘ 


My dear Mrs. Town 

On a bright, sunshiny day in April a great black and 
gold spider crawled from a crevice in the rocks in the side 
of a mountain and sat blinking in the sunshine. At least 
if any one had been there, they would have said it was a 


Robert Karison 
Miss Helen F. Wosoba,. Oxford Junction 
Miss Abbie Mills, Winlock 

Miss Ftizabeth R. Timberlak 


Nebraska 
lowa 
Washington 
Marquette, Michiga:r 


Omaha 


vider, but it was really the Fairy Godmother of @ beaut 
ful Princess. 
The little Princess was to be 


Godmother was wondering what 


and the Fair 
thing could b 


married, 
lovely 
found to dress the Princess in 

She thought of spiders 
webs which they make 
hanged herself into a spider to spin the most beautifu 
robe in the world 

And so, on the ledge of rock far from the eyes of every 
one, she began her tas«x 

First she caught the soft gray mists which drift about 
the mountains at the break of day. These were for the 
threads 

Then she took some of the sparkling dew which lay like 
diamonds upon the rocks and wove it in among the threads 
to give it a wonderful sheen 

For the colors she took the marvelous lights and shadows 
that come and go with the dawn and the sunset, those 
magical tints that only nature knows how to mix 

Many days and nights the spider went on with her spi: 
ning and, when at last the wondrous fabric was completed 
even the spider caught her breath at its shimmering love! 
ness. The little Princess was overjoyed when she saw 
the beautiful wedding robe that the Fairy Godmother hax 
for her. When the wedding was ove. she called the 
Fairy Godmother and said, “Let every spider in the king 
dom begin weaving this wonderful! silk and we wil 
give it to the world, for it ix ton beautifu! to be hidden her 

So one of the most glorious fabrics ever known came int 
existe..ce and was given to the daughters of the eart 
make them beautiful. You may see some of this silk 
morrow if you wish. Its name is Chantilly «ilk. At Tha 
er and Bradley's 


wonderfully fin 
wand an 


and the 


so she waved her 


wove 


No one knows how “‘practical’’ a letter o 


this type is until it is tried out. At am 
rate, it is out of the ordinary 

Special mention must be made of the 
collection sent in by Mr. Joseph G. Kelly 
Mr. Kelly selected a series of letters dealin, 
with one transaction from the initiation o 
the correspondence to the closing of th: 
transaction. This was an admirable idea 
and if the letters had been of a little highe 
type as to language, he would have capture 
one of the prizes. 

Some of the contestants made the mistak 
of taking letters from dictation books, whic! 
was strictly against the rules. 

The Best Letters Contest has aroused s 
much attention that we are inclined to exten: 
it on some such basis as this: 

Make the contest open to schools, wit 
prizes for the best collective collection sent i 
by a public school, and another for the best col- 
lective collection that (Continued on page 87 
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The Sire de Maletroit’s Door 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
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To be continued in the \ ovemoer | 
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Notable Speed Records Made by Young Writers 


in the 


N.S. R. A. Contest 


N last month's account of the Speed 
Contest, the brilliant records of some of 
;the young writers were somewhat over 
shadowed by the splendid work of Swem and 
Schneider in the professional class, to say noth 
ng of the work of writers of other systems 
One of the brilliant pieces of work 
hat has yet been done by any young writer 


most 


or many older and more experienced ones 
or that 
natter 
was accom 
lished by 

oung 
Martin J 
Dupraw 
of New 
York City 
To start 
with, he is 
iow only 
sixteen 
years ol 
ige. He 
was born 
April 24, 
1906. In 
thecontest 
ust year 
he entered 
the am- 
iteur 
hampion 
ship and 


Martin J. Dupraw 


ade an excellent record on the 150-words 
minute test, although he was then but 
fifteen. In the 1922 contest ‘he not only 
took first place in the 150 test for “pro 
fessionals” (his amateur standing having 
been wiped out by his participation in 
the contest last year) with an accuracy 
record of 99.46%, making but four 
but, not satisfied with that, he turned in a 
99.09% transcript on the 175-words-a-minute 
test and a 96.69% transcript on the 200-words 
i-minute dictation. This is climbing to the 
top with a vengeance! Increasing one’s 
speed from 150 words a minute—which in 
itself is quite a feat of good writing—to 200 
words a minute within a year is an accom- 
plishment unheard of in the contests. Up 
to the contest for 1922 only thirteen writers 
in the contests had qualified with the required 
degree of accuracy at this speed. This year 
five new names were added to the 200 quali 
fiers — making eighteen altogether. And 
among these we find the names of such top 
notch writers as Schneider, Behrin, Swem 


error;rs, 


Nellie 
Bottome, and 
urrival in this 
consider his 


Marshall, Daly, 


Gurtler, 


Carson, Victory 
Wood Freeman, 
Werning. Mr. 
company-——espec ially 
age is a 
which all Gregg writers should feel proud 
On the 175-words-a-minute matter he made 
but eight errors—just one more error than he 
made last year on the 150 


Dupraw's 
when we 


notable achievement, and one of 


which shows that 
his work 
8 practi 
ally as a 
curate now 
175 as 
it was last 
vear at 
150. On 
the 200 he 
did not do 
sO well 
i lot of the 
seasoned 
reporters 
went down 
on this 
‘take’ 
but he 
made a 
better rec- 
ord than 
such ex- 
peri ne ed 
writers as 
Mr. War 
look for great 


Louis A. Leslie 


Ransom We 
Dupraw He 


nement and Mr 
things from Mr has the great 
boon of youth, abundant ambition, the « 
for hard work, and the will to do 

Mr. Dupraw was graduated last year fron 
the High School of Commerce and has entered 
New York University In the University he 
will get the background for greater shorthand 
skill. The training and the maturity of 
judgment that will come with a college cours 
will lay the _foundation lor still greater 
ichievement 


ipac ity 


ANOTHER writer to spring into the limelight 
was Mr.Louis A.Leslie, of New York City 
who won the Amateur championship. Mr 


Leslie writes shorthand for a pastime. A 
week or so before the contest, he tells us, he 
“speed” just for the fun of it 
he could negotiate the 150 
He then resolved to enter 
was that 


tried out his 
He found that 
without difficulty 
the amateur contest The 
he walked away with first honors, writing out 
the 150 transcript with an accuracy of 99.6% 


result 
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making but seven errors These errors, he 
states, were due mostly to a lack of training in 
dictation, and he suffered somewhat from not 
being able to understand clearly His work 
however, was the any amateur Mr 
Leslie is just twenty-one years of age. He is 
not engaged in shorthand work—which makes 
more remarkable. One of 
Leslie is the 

to say that many 


take his 
break 


best of 


his record all the 
the characteristics of Mr 
racy of his notes It 
writers of the 
ind transcribe 


accu 
Is Sale 
could 


without a 


system notes 


them 


Shaffer tried his 

His first 
1914, 
the 


yas year Mr. Joseph M 
hand at the speed game again 
Atlantic City, in 
certificate at 


when 
150 


contest was at 


he went in to win a 


Joseph M. Shaffer 


was, he thought, his limit 
He won it. Afterwards he was’ employed as 
private secretary and reporter to the then 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, Mr 
McAdoo He with Mr. McAdoo, 
reporting his Liberty Loan addresses all ‘over 
He decided to enter the con 
“just to see what he 


s peed—which 


traveled 


the country 
test at the last moment 
could do."’ For one thing, he transcribed the 
175 with six errors, an accuracy of 99.31%, 
and transcribed the 200 with but seventeen 
errors, an accuracy of 98.3%. 

Mr. Shaffer has had 
testimony or jury charges, so he 
attempt to transcribe these 


no experience with 
did not 


N R. Norman C. McKnight entered the 
‘ National contests this year for the first 


time. Just to make ita real test of his ability 
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on straight literary matter, he turned in tras 
scripts on the 150, 175,and 200—dqualifying or 
ill with a high degree of accuracy 


TT’ AKEN asa whole, the writers of the system 

did superb workinthe contest. Mr. Swem’s 
winning second place 
accuracy 
which} he 


brilliant comeback 
and transcribing the 
090 15° 


280 with an 


record of itter with 


Norman C. McKnight 


was unfamiliar; Mr. Schneider's work 
beating his records of last year, when he wor 
the championship, and winning third place 
the Gregg writers turning in twenty-four out 
of forty-nine qualifying transcripts in the 
contest—winning the amateur contest; win 
ning first, second, and third places in the 150, 


and winning first and second places in the 


175—there is much to be proud of. 

But particularly should our readers 
encouraged by the brilliant work of 
young writers. With experience—the experi 
ence of every-day reporting which is lacking 
with most of them—these will be 
broken year after year. Every writer wh« 
takes up the study of shorthand has possi 
bilities for high speed if he will lay the proper 
foundation at the start. What has bee: 
done can be again. Moreover, no 
matter how good a record is—short of ab- 
solute perfection—it can be bettered. 

Who will be the to win 
year? 


records 


done 


‘newcomer” fame 


next 
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The Erineiples’ 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 
Head of Theory Cepartment, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Carrying On 


EST you forget, we ask, “‘Do you rea 

| everything you write?” If you donot, 
4 you have taken the wrong path. Go 
sack to the crossroads and take a fresh start 
Form the habit of working out the difficult 
instead of asking someon 
stick much 


ints for vourself, 


else to tell vo It will lor ger 


THE BLENDS 


The blends are 
ve feature of our system of shorthand Yor 
should until 
them with a rapid, facile movement 
me you make a blend, 
ingle; thus saving time in the writing 


probably the most distin 


practice them you can writ 
Ever 
eliminate ai 


Make 


he blends as graceful as you can, studying 


you 


the forms in the plate and imitating them as 


losely as possible. Remember that the 


first letter determines the direction in whic! 


the blend is started and that the nm or » 


Jetermines the length The vowel is usual 
blends ni, nd, mt, md, 
The in 
sertion of the circle avoids the anel which 


Where there is 


blends, we 


written before the 


xcept at the beginning of words 


therwise would be formed 


choice between the fen and ni 


give the preference to the fen, because it has 


the natural clockwise movement This ex 
latent 


letter 


patent and 


with the 


outlines for 
blend 
m and not n 
Ses may be 

the nature of 
ined. In rapid 
vecome obscuredor may disappear altogether 


plains the 


The men must begir 


written either way, according 


the stroke to which it is 
writing, the first s may 
ind yet the second s, be ing written contrary 
o the rule and to the first form, clearly 
ates the blend Note how the first 
ippears in the outlines for masses, cases, and 
1xes. 
is well as a more rapidly executed outline 

Remember that the t j 
only when there is a distinct syllable ed, ted, 
or ded at the end of a word. Its advantage 
is in keeping the hand close to the line of 
writing. 

Sometimes students find it hard to get the 
Should this be your 


indi 


This expedient gives a more compact 


disjoined s used 


swing of these blends. } 
case, try some repetition oval practice and 
see if it does not limber up your styl It 


take a dry and 


outlines given 


is a good pla ilso to pen 
over, several times, the 
In de ng this, be careful not to 


yourself to draw the Next, 


tract 
in the text 
outlines 

if notebook, 


the textbook to 


pt rmit 


write a line or two in vor 


compare with 
yutlines do not show some s¢ 
proper form 


Are vou maki “ 


) ome to ther 


mci 
other wor 


thine Ss. 


point where 
istake 
lled to it 


you 
alter ¥y 
If so, 
incement 

ipplication cannot 
hearted interest in y 
interest 
step to 
whet 


are in 


REVERSING FOR R 


anticlockw 

straight line will be 
one | rt of the circle 

In reversit between a downward stroke 


and t, d, n, m, ret 


vember to keep the circk 
inside after p and 6, but outside after all the 
The 
show / at the end of straight lines 
limited to a 
given in the 
omitted with 


other downward strokes circle is re 


versed to 
only, and the list of words is 
very few in addition to those 


AY inual The letter > ma be 
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Words 


t 


out reversing in a7, er, or; and in war, wor at 
the beginning of words, but note that the r 
is not omitted under this principle when it is 
possible to apply the reversing principle. 


THE WORDSIGNS 


Do you practice what we preach? There 
is nothing difficult about the wordsigns, and 
you will find it very easy to memorize them 
if you will just think of them as natural ab- 
breviations. These should be memorized 
not as set signs, but as logical representa- 
tions—the most practical, facile, and sug- 
gestive forms. 

From half recollection, comes hesitation; 
and from hesitation comes a loss of speed 
This is possibly more true of wordsigns than 
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Lesson VII) 


Words 


of any other phase of shorthand writing. A 
good way to learn the wordsigns is to take 
them in small doses, say a column at a time 
Study the column carefully, and write them 
over and over again. Test yourself by the 
following method: Take a sheet of type 
writing paper which is folded into columns 
about an inch wide; place this over the printed 
column of the text, and from the shorthand 
outline write the word in longhand on your 
slip. Do not cheat by taking a peep at the 
print, but leave the space blank if you cannot 
recall what the outline should be. Upon 
completion of the column, compare your 
transcript with the printed word and give 
special practice to the ones missed. Now, 
close your book, open up a new fold of the 
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THE 


Lesson IX 


Sentences 


paper, and write the shorthand from the 
longhand words appearing in the first column. 
Next, correct with the book, and repeat this 
process until you have filled your sheet. We 
are sure you will have impressed the outlines 
so indelibly upon your mind that no further 
trouble will be encountered. However, you 
must give the wordsigns continual review. 

Are you covering up the column of printed 
words of every lesson and reading the short- 
hand column up and down several times until 
you can read them as rapidly as you can talk? 
Why do you occasionally stumble in reading 
outlines you have written? Is it because you 
were just a little careless in execution? Do 
not permit this to occur. 


Finally, let us repeat, it no use to 


is ot 
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Lesson X 


Words 


Sentences 


memorize wordsigns unless you memorize 
them absolutely. It is quicker by far to 
write a word in full without hesitation than 
to know there is a shorter form, but have to 
grope around im your memory ior the exact 
mental realize how 
frequently these wordsigns occur? Just for 
a little pastime, pick up a newspaper and 
count the number of wordsigns in an article 
of one hundred words. You will be sur 
prised to find that possibly more than fifty 
of the one hundred will be wordsigns 


COMPOUNDS 


“Compound” means “combine.” We 
combine two simple word-forms to get the 
shorthand outline for such words as, when- 


image of it. Do you 
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ever, forthwith, et This seems so 

that you may think it hardly Worth your 
while to study the compounds closely. Test 
yourself by having the words dictated to 
On checking up, if you find even one 
as an indication 


easy 


you 
incorrect outline, take that 
that you do need to study the compounds, 
after all. 

The compounds said to 
of two classes, one in which the simple words 
are joined naturally (these will need little 
attention if you know the simple elements); 


may be consist 


the other, in which one or both of the com- 
ponent parts be changed in order to 
facilitate the joining, and this is the class 
that will need attention and study. 
Note carefully such words as, whereas, here- 
Do not forget 
base of the 


must 
close 
inafter, anvhow, and however 


that the rule 
first consonant on the line 


ibout placing the 
applies to com 


pounds and also to phrase forms 


PAST TENSE AND DERIVATIVES 


We now come to another use of the dis 


joined ¢. Up to this time, we have been 
using it only when there was a 
svilable, ed, ted, or ded. But 
use it to represent the past fense of word 


signs, abbreviated words, words ending in r 


distinct 


now, we may 


or a reversed circle, whether there is a dis 
tinct syllable or not. We are sure if you will 
remember that the word written in full must 
end with the distinct syllable ed, ted, or ded 
before the disjoined ¢ can be used, you will 
have little difficulty with this principle. 

In forming abbreviated 
words, the same principles will apply as do 
to the wordsigns. If the wordsign ends in 
a straight line and that straight line is the 
last sound in the longhand word, er is added 
If this condition does 
The dis- 


derivatives of 


by the reversed circle. 
not exist, the 7 stroke is disjoined. 
joined r also represents the termination or. 
Or is never expressed by a reversed circle. 
In certain wordsigns, the r stroke may be 
joined to represent the terminations er and 
or, where the form would remain distinct; 
as in greater, receiver, reporter, stronger, writer, 
employer, and striker. 


THE ABBREVIATING PRINCIPLE 


If you are in a hurry to get somewhere and 
there is a short cut, you are not likely to 


choose the long way around. We are always 
in a hurry in shorthand. Wordsigns and 
abbreviations furnish these short 
cuts. A very interesting and advantageous 
principle in our system is the abbreviating 
principle. It enables the writer to use his 
originality at times and to take a short cut 
which otherwise would require much time if 
the long way round were taken. 

The application of this principle is some- 
times a little hard for the student to grasp, 


some of 
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and we offer the following points: We 
abbreviate many words in longhand, such as 
Mrs., Rev., exam, so why use more to represent 
them in shorthand? There are many words 
accented on the first syllable; as, possible, 
poverty, popular, magazine. It would be a 
time to write more than the first 
these Then, there are 
first syllable would 
not be enough, and we add the next 
sonant; for example, pamphlet, answer, cancel. 
ridiculous, conspicuous, 


waste ol 
syllable of words 


some words where the 


con 


In long words, like 
and unanimous, why write more than through 
the accent? Is not that enough to suggest 
them? Lastly, there is a certain analogy 
about a group of words like frequent, eloquent, 
and consequent. Here, we find it perfectly 
stop with the & stroke. We hav 
another group in this same class; as fortitude, 
aptitude, rectitude, attitude, exactitude 
Tet represents the termination (titude. 

In other words, all we need to write of any 


safe to 


and 


long word is just what is sufficient to enabl 
read it without difficulty. A list of 
terminations of these analogical abbreviations 
is given inthe AugustGregg Writer,and we sug 
gest you borrow your teacher's copy, or order 


us to 


one of your own, and give it careful study 


WRITING FIGURES 


paragraphs on figure 
writing. They are very simple, and yet 
highly important. In fact, you should not 
slight any paragraph in the book if you hope 
a successful shorthand writer. 


Do not slight the 


to become 


PHRASING 

The lesson on phrasing is, 
most fascinating and important chapter in 
the text. Of course; it will not be interesting 
to you if you consider the phrases given as 
so many cut and dried combinations to be 
learned by rote. It will be fascinating if 
you look for the basic principle upon which 
the phrase is constructed. Endeavor to 
apply it to similar combinations as you meet 
them in your experience. Study the phrases 
given in the Manual with a view to knowing 
not only the nature of the joinings, but also 
the nature of the words jomed. A mastery 
of the eight fundamental rules for phrasing 
will give you a foundation upon which to 
build a practical phrasing structure. 

Note that all phrases hinge on the first four 
suggestions: join short and common words 
the outlines for the words should be capable 
of an easy joining, keep close to the line, they 
should make good sense when standing alone 
That is, there should be a grammatical rela- 
tion between the words joined. If the words 
you wish to phrase defy any of these four 
suggestions, they must not be phrased. 

We do not join words miscellaneously, but 
according to logical rules. Do not strive for 


we think, the 
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Lesson 


Words 


Sentences 


< 


long impromptu phrases, but keep constantly 
after the little, short, 

phrases, and make them 
it first it is difficult for you to execute with 
yne impulse the phrase, J shall be glad to see 
build it up by segments First master / 
shall, then J shall be, next, J shall be glad, and 
finally the entire phrase, J shall be glad to see 
[ry this and see how beautifully 
works out. By thoroughly 
principles of phrasing, 


frequently-occurring 


your servants If 


the plan 
mastering the 
ay oid 


you many pen 


lifts and hence increase your speed materially 


WORD MODIFICATION 


The principle of word modification is in 
tended primarily to facilitate 
otherwise be a difficult joining 


what would 


Iry to write 
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\ll 


Lesson 


a! ords 


the phrase, fo / usi! 1e hook 
it as it 


much easier it b é ail to 


Now 


and set 


write 
should how 
give 
the modificatior attention 
It is very simple hen you on ist it 
The omission 0 

speed writing, also. If you know and apply 
the principles, you need have no fear of 
misreading 
that the 
taken 


pli¢ d 


However, let us admonish you 
should be 


serious!) rules cannot be ap 


ash: f whrasing 
ubject phrasing 


successfully in impromptu man 
should be mace 
of frequently occurring ups, and an out 


ner, but a thought 


line constructs principles 


as laid down i ioticed that vo 


Nsisting 
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three or four words more quickly than you 
can read those same words written separately? 
Good phrasing always contributes to legi- 
bility. 

Once 
everylhing you 


OMISSION OF VOWELS 


Omitting vowels and consonants 
they are really sounded is putting the ‘‘short’’ 
in shorthand. To put it another way, it is 
taking out the “‘long.”” The rules are very 
clear and definite, if you will read and study 
them understandingly. Note that there are 
two classes of omissions. One is compulsory, 
as explained in paragraph 92: ‘Omit short 
u and long oo after r or / when followed by 
sh, ch, and j."". The other obliges the writer 
to use his own discretion, as suggested in 
paragraph 94 (a): ‘“‘A vowel may often be 
omitted between reverse curves."’ You should 
observe carefully what vowel it is that is 
omitted, whether any vowel or whether it is 
some particular vowel. We think possibly 
the student encounters unnecessary difficulty 
because of his failure to observe this. 

It is in the combination /d and not in the 
termination that the end of / is raised and the 
d omitted. Thus, we see, the principle 


more, are you reading faithfully 


write? 


where 


applies regardless of where the combination 


may come. 
Are you studying carefully the fine print 
footnotes asthey appear? Do not neglect them. 
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Surely you are not slighting your type 
writing in favor of your shorthand? These 
twin arts must go hand in hand if you are to 
be properly equipped for stenographic work 

You never stop to erase a wrong shorthand 
outline, do you? That is an unpardonable 
waste of time, for while you are erasing one 
outline you might be writing ten words 
Simply circle the word, go on to the next, and 
forget the error as quickly as possible. D 
not attempt to correct a faulty outline by, 
doctoring it That is playing a game of 
chance with legibility 

If there is any point not touched upon i: 
these notes about which you are doubtful! 
do not forget that the editor of this depart 
ment is ready and willing to help you out of 
your difficulty 


© - 


The Wordsign Chart 


"THE chart on page 82 affords excellent 

reading practice on the wordsigns 
Read the columns down, up, to the right, 
to the left, and diagonally in all direc 
tions. Have some one pronounce the words 
to you, skipping about over the chart, and 
see how quickly you can locate them. This 
compels you to form a mental image of what 
is to attract the eye. You should drill on 
reading the chart until you can read the 
entire chart in less than two miautes. 


oOo 
A Smile 


By Henry Ward Beecher 


4 
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Editorial Views & 


Looking It Up 


VERY wise man once said: ‘Next to 

knowing a thing is the knowing where 
- to find it.” If the knowledge that we 
get credit for were only the knowledge that 
we carry around loose and unconfirmed in our 
heads, there would not be very many wise 
nen in the world. If the brilliant trial lawyer 
were to stand before the judge and jury and 
ittempt to cite his precedents and make his 
points entirely out of his head; or if the judge 
were to make his decisions extemporaneously, 
there would be the finest contest of “‘hem- 
ming’ and “‘hawing’’ that the world ever 
listened to. The secret of genius is research; 
the great mind is not the mind of detail so 
much as it is of codrdination and association 
It is the ability to recognize, to associate, and 
then to “‘dig’’ up the facts, that makes for 
what we call knowledge. 

Can you imagine even H. G. Wells carry- 
ng in his head the facts, or even all the mov- 
ing causes, of the history of civilization? To 
say nothing of the dates and names? The 
research work that went into the “Outline of 
History,"’ the knowing what to search for 
and where to find it, is a work of genius in 
itself. It represents a life work of correlating 
ind of mental systematizing, so that when the 
iuthor began his great work, what he did not 
arry with him he knew instantly where he 
ould put his finger upon. 

I dare say he had to look into the dictionary, 
too, for the spelling of a word or the shade of 
ts meaning. Yet there are hundreds and 
thousands of stenographers who carry about 
with them such a vast accumulation of knowl 
edge that they never have to resort to a dic- 
tionary—at least they never do—and they 
ire not geniuses! Hundreds there are who 
ook, but do not find. Sometimes they get 
he spelling of the word without the necessity 
4 going back a second time for verification, 
ind sometimes the meaning, but never th« 
word. 

The looking up of a word in the dictionary 
s a knack that few really acquire. It is more 
than getting the spelling and taking a flying 
glance at the definition. A word will never 
‘stick’’ in that fashion. Every word in the 
dictionary has a history, and very frequently 
an interesting history, and you come to know 
as little of it by a cursory glance as you would 
know a stranger by merely passing him on 
the street. 

The history of the word that you look up 


should be your first consideration. Without 


going any further, the derivation often gives 
you the meaning of it more clearly 
little ex 


than a 
The 


verb 


page of abstruse definition 

planation “from the Latin 
instantly conjures up a picture that is clear 
and enlightening. It makes an impression 
upon the mind because it stimulates the imag 
ination, at first, and then the 
association; and mental association is the 
basis of all memory and mental development 
What is more picturesque and 
than to know that a word like 
from the Latin ‘“‘sublimis’’—'‘‘sub 
meaning ‘“‘under and “‘limen’’ meaning 
“lintel”; traditionally going back to th 
practice of the ancients of elevating culprits 
to the lintel of the door and fastening then 
there in some painful manner for punishment? 
It is a picturesque and paradoxical derivation, 
surely, of our present word “‘sublime,’’ but 
who that knows how to look up words would 
ever forget the word “sublime” with a tra 
dition like that? The dictionary is literall) 
full of interesting tradition and history and 
take the pains to 


process ol 


impressing 
“sublime is 


derived 


romance, if one will but 
observe it 

And then there is the part of speech clearly 
indicated after word. Many, after 
finding a word in the dictionary, are 
tain as to its application, or they become con 
fused by the repetition of the word Phe 
fact that it is spelled the same in two or-mors 
instances does not necessarily make it the 
same word. The spelling with a » after it 
meaning verb, makes it a different word fron 
the same spelling with a following it, mean 
ing that it is an 
entirely dissimilar meaning 


each 
uncer 


sometimes ol 
By knowing the 


adjective, 
part of speech you are searching for, you 
frequently save time and confusion, and come 
to know the better for knowing its 
variations. 

There is, indeed, mucl 
a word than finding the 
Words constitute a great part of the com 
they are the medium of what 
raises us the animal, the ability to 
transmit thought—and to know them and 
be intimate with them is as much a matter 
of mere humanity as it is of education 

There is no excuse to-day for a misspelled 
word or one badly used, except the excuse ol 
indolence. A dictionary is in every office 
or it should be, and the stenographer who 
consciously transcribes a 
is doubtful, either as regards its spelling or 


word 


more to looking up 
definition of it 


modity of life 
above 


word of which she 
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its meaning, ought to take note of the word 
“sublime” and thank her lucky stars that she 
lives in a humaner day, when the wrath of 
the employer is curbed by law. 


—o. 2% 
oO° 


Editorial Brevities 


"HE first reminder arrived the other day 
of the coming N. C. T. F. Convention 

the Silver Jubilee meeting of this organ- 
ization of commercial teachers from all parts 
of the country—to take place at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, December 26-29. 


Secretary John Alfred White has made 
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sure that his message will get across—he's 
put the gist of it on the application blank 
for membership. Or perhaps it’s the appli- 
cation blank he doesn’t want overlooked 
and incidentally the remitting of the $2.00 
dues for the year’s membership! 

Be sure to save the date, for the Jubile: 
convention will be one you can’t afford t 
miss. Many of the members have not misse: 
a meeting of the Federation since it was 
organized. 

Mr. White’s message is being given i: 
detail in this month’s American Shorthand 
Teacher. You will find it there—or bette: 
yet, ask him to send you the applicatio: 
blank. You can reach him at 818 Monro: 


St., Gary, Indiana. 


oOo 


Business Letters 


Quotations 
From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Page 85, Letters 2 and 3 
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rt & Credentialy 


ent 


Conducted by 


631 South Wabash Avenue 





Charles Lee Swem 


Chicago, Illinois 


Penmanship Talks—I 


By Florence E, 


Ulrich, Chief Examiner, 


Credentials Department 


EFORE writing anything in shorthand, 
well for us to understand that 
good materials, namely, good pen, 
pencils, and paper are essential. Also correct 
your desk. If you read the ar- 
Lewis, in the September Gregg 
you will have gleaned many good 
suggestions on shorthand penmanship. Now 
into 


it is 


posture at 
ticle by Mr 
Writer, 
we are going to put those suggestions 
practic e. 

In all your remember this 
Shorthand is drawn The arm 
should swing freely across the paper. Never 
begin or finish a stroke with pen on the paper 
Rather drop and raise the pen while the hand 
This eliminates dots at the end 
light 


practice, 
written not 


is in motion. 
of characters, 
line, known as the get-away stroke 


smooth, 
Let your 


and insures a 
writing be continuous; do not stop between 
strokes. Study the characters you are about 
to make and form a mental picture of how they 
will look after before you 
touch pen to paper 
execute them quickly and fluently 

Most of you, if not all, have studied pen- 
manship, and can recall many of the drills 


they are made, 


Then you are ready to 


The same drills will be of immeasurable help 
to you in practice of shorthand pen 
manship. For 
made large, medium, and small gives you the 
motion involved in the writing of your down 
ward strokes b, » and s, your forward curves 
rand /, your combination pr and pi, br and bi, 
oval in 


your 


instance, the direct oval 


and the circle vowels; the indirect 
volves the motion used in writing v, f, s, et« 
Therefore, the first suggestion might be that 
you write a line or two of these ovals in order 
to limber up—to codrdinate mind and muscle 
and bring them together in harmonious 
action. Follow that with a few straight-line 
exercises, using the same slant as the down- 
ward strokes sh, ch and j, the upward strokes 
t and d, and the horizontal strokes » and m 
Practice the first and second drills given 
in. the next column. These resemble some- 
what the flattened m, and the same 


used Note that the greate 
curve is at the end of the stroke It 
you are writing it rapidly, you cannot help 
making it that way, and I am merely calling 
your attention to it to quicken your percep 


motion is 


tion of good shorthand characters, and make 


keener vour observation and criticism 


n the exercises often 


yoursell that you can write 


When vou have 
enough to satisfy 
them well, try a few of the individual charac 


writte 


ters, k and g, to see if you maintain good form 


ind movement 
Then take up Drills 3 


if you need to, the first circle vowe 


and 4 Retrace, 
ls, to get the 
motion involved in making them, then swing 
boldly out on the g and continue with the 


connective exercise, the combination ag 


Next you might try a&, ek, 


and eg. Remember 
the small vowels cannot be made too small 
They should be appreciably smaller than the 
large vowels [he reason for this is that the 
habits you form now, you will carry through 
your shorthand work with you. If you learn 
to make an absolute distinction between the 
size of circle vowels in the beginning of your 
practice, later, in speed dictation, the same 
tendency will assert itself. 

Drills 5 and 6 may be likened to a flattened 
U or W, because the same motion is used and 
form is followed | 


the same tendency ol 


mean that, just asinthe longhand U or W, so 


" 


in the shorthand r and /, the greater curve is 
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at the beginning of the stroke. Don't forget 
that rhythmic swing so essential to fluency! 
If you haven't written these drills rapidly, 
you are losing 99% of the value of them. 

Follow with Drills 7 and 8. 

Of no small importance in the development 
of a good style of writing is the time that is 
taken to criticize what you have written. 
Let us stop here, therefore, and see wherein 
we are succeeding and wherein we fail. A 
few common faults in style are shown to help 
you criticise your own work. Observe care- 
fully your habits of writing. Are you curving 
your k and g slightly at the beginning, or are 
you starting with a severe straight stroke? 
The former is what enabled you to curve 
the strokes gracefully, but the latter fre- 
quently results in an angle near the end and 
must be avoided. Are you using a smooth, 
light line in writing? Are you making good 
distinctions in the length of strokes and size 
of vowels? If you draw a horizontal line 
across the top of r and / does it touch both 
ends of the strokes? Are you curving them 
most at the beginning? Write a few lines of 
the individual characters to see if you are 
using a get-away stroke at the end of each 


When you have mastered group one, you 
will find group two easy and simple, because 
it is merely joining the characters given in 
group one. The value of it, however, is to 
see whether or not, when writing a combina- 
tion of characters of unequal length, you can 
maintain the distinction. Practice Drills 
9 and 10 until there is absolutely no doubt 
but that when writing such a combination 
quickly, you can preserve the distinction in 
length. Then take up 11 and 12. Here you 
have the same consonants but with a vowel 
between. Practice the drill for keg, then kag, 
rel, ral, lar, etc. 

Pause for a moment and observe whether 
or not you are keeping your consonants hori- 
zontal. Will a line drawn from the beginning 
of r to the end of / be on the same plane, and 
will it cut the circle? If not, give attention to 
it now, because a large percentage of failures 
is due to just that one thing. 

Vowel joining in Drill 13 should give you 
a thrill of pleasure. The grace and beauty of 
these curves and the ease with which the 
vowels can be joined when the curved strokes 
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are well made is a genuine treat to the short 
hand writer. 


There isn’t much to say about the straight 
strokes, except to watch the slant closely 
and keep them uniform. When we say 
“straight strokes” we imply that they should 
be written straight and not with a “‘bend in 
the back”’ as one youngster recently said to 
us. If you use a bold and firm line, you are 
experiencing little difficulty in keeping them 
straight. Be careful not to raise your horizon- 
tal strokes up away from the line of writing 
Ke@p them on the level 


A “A 2 


& A C CCCECL 


Some of you will find the curves in the sec 
ond lesson easier than those in the first, and 
there will be some of you who will find them 
more difficult to execute, but if all of you will 
practice first the direct oval and then the 
exercise, Drill 15, for the b and p strokes, you 
will find them easy to make. Maintain a 
uniform slant throughout, because, for one 
thing, it gives a better appearance to your 
paper. Note that p and 6 curve slightly at 
the beginning—not much—and most at the 
end. Do not make your ending stroke an 
angle—round it out, but stop when you finish 
the down stroke—don't add half of an + 
The same is true of ». When you have prac 
ticed the drill, try writing the characters / 
and pseparately. Compare them from time t« 
time with those given in your Manual or with 
those in the plates in this magazine. 

In Drill 16 notice that the a on the down 
ward stroke finishes at right angles. Do not 
retrace the vowels except in the first exercise 
on the line. Notice that there is no space 
between the circle and the 6 curve. In writ- 
ing the word bar, join the vowel smoothly, 
with a clean-cut line. In blemish, do not 
pause between the downstroke and the / 
The first pause really takes place between 
m and sh, and that should be very slight 
With a little practice you should be able to 
write blemish without a pause, rounding out 
the m and sh angle. Keep / up in the hori- 
zontal position. Have the 6 curve distinct 
and uniform in slant, keep your straight lines 
straight. Notice the difference between the 
bl in the word blemish and the 5! on the last 
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The Painted Canyon of the Yellowstone 


By Rudyard Kipling 


(Oficial Plate 
for the August 


0. G. A. 


line of faulty characters. Pa is written the 
same as ba, but p is shorter. Practice these 
combinations until you can write them 
fluently, being careful about the joining of the 
ircle vowels. After you have practiced Drills 
15 and 16, compare your outlines and see if 
you have any of the faults illustrated 


Drill 17 is an exercise in the move 
ment such as is used in the indirect 
involving the motion employed in writing the 
etters f and v. When completing it, try 
writing a few lines of the individual charac- 
ters, and then join the vowels. Notice that 
the vowels join very closely to the curve and at 
right angles with the stroke. 

Alternate av and aj, curving the v and keep- 
ing the straight line straight in age. Eva 
affords good practice in vowel joinings before 
and after the downward curve. Chief is an- 
other very good word to practice because it 
requires a little skill to keep ch straight and f 
curved. Notice in the plate that if you put 
i paper over the first part of the word, cutting 
off ch you havea perfect ef, and on the other 
hand, if you cut off f, you have a good ch-e 


oval 


Test) 


Next month we will give you other drills 
and suggestions on various combinations 
not taken up in this month's article, but before 
you begin them you should be pretty well 
skilled in writing the exercises given this 
month. The fundamental principle that you 
must bear in mind in all your practice, is, 
write shorthand, do not draw it. Use bold, 
fluent strokes, not slow, shaky ones. Curve 
the curved strokes, and join your circles 
clean. Maintain uniform slant, keep hori 
zontal characters up in position; make differ 
entiations between lengths of strokes and size 
of vowels. These drills are given to you to 
help you win the Annual O. G. A. Contest 
We know that you are going to enter with 
You to gain from 
such competition faithfully per 


enthusiasm have much 
practice if 
formed 


e o ° 





\ ANY of us spend our good time 
+ to learn a subject like short- 
hand or typewriting, then go through 
life either struggling to correct the 
bad habits that we acquired, or else 
bemoaning the fact that we didn't 
learn as we should in the first 
place. The trouble is, we fre- 
quently acquire as many bad habits as 
good ones. We are just as apt to make a 
bad start as we are a one. 
form” in sportsmanship means the difference 
between an “also ran" and a winner, and this 
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‘END us the best specimen you can write 
\ of the description given here of a day in 
October, from Upland and Meadow, by Charles 


Abbott 


copy on 


Conrad 
Keep a 
hand to compare 
with the official 
plate to be pub 
lished in December 


The haze, the quiet 
the soft south wind, and 
towering trees, still green 
of leaf,and ribboned with 
scarlet creepers, twining 
from trunk to twig, give 
this perfect day that 
combination of color in 
perfection which is the 
great seal of the month 
of October The hars 
scream of the blue-ja 
waxes musical at such a 
time; nothing seems 
crude or out of place 
The squat, broad-leaved 
oaks now show the deep 
est green. So tough and 
leathery are their leaves 
that the late frost could 
not affect them The 
white pine, swamp- 
white, red, and chestnut 
oaks all cluster here 
either on the slope of 
the hill or in the level 
meadow, and show the 
effect of frost, if that it 
was which changed the 
color of their leaves; but 
this sturdy oak laughs at 
all such cold snaps and 
will wave green leaves 
until November, perhaps 
later, and then drop 
them down to Mother 
Earth, tough, shining 
unbroken, and brown a 
the polished chincapins 
upon which they fall 


A. 5. 


Junior Test 


Make an attrac 
tive copy of these 
pithy paragraphs 
on success: 

SUCCESS FOR SALI 
You want success. Are 
you willing to pay the 
price for it? . How much 
discouragement can you 
stand? 


Have you the grit to 


failed to do? 


Have you the nerve to attempt things that the average 
man would never dream of tackling? 
Have you the persistence 


repeated failures? 
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Test 


\laterial for October 


Good until November 25, 1922 


Can you keep your 
obiect you are 
that strive to divide 
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k 


Ss 


you go up against skepticism 
advice to quit, without flinching? 
mind 
resisting all 
attention? 


pursuing, 
your 


steadily on the 

















The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skilful shorthand writing 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to Become a Member: Practice the tes: 
article until you secure two copies that represen| 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with su tions and criti 
ciems and you may try again. © secure approv al 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 
portion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those whose 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub 
mitted for membershp, fifty cents each applica 
tion for certificate of Superior Merit 





The 0. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all 
who qualify as superior craftsmen 

Junior Membership: Membership in_ the 
Junior division is open to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a school or by himself who is able 
to pess the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed 

Competent Typ Certificate: This cer 
tificate is issued to candidates able to qualify at 
fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly 
Speed Test. No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency’’ appeor in this department each 
month ‘Tests may be prectised as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each 
purt of the membership tests should be typed on 
a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's 
affidavit A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents mus 
accompany each membership test. No fee iv 
charged for speed tests. A beautiful Certificat. 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 








How much bruising 
How long can you hang on in the face of obstacles? 


can you take? Loop Stores.”’ 


to do what others have 


Khorassan, Ispahan, 


to keep on trying after 


ridicule, friendly 


single 
temptations 


Are you strong on the 
finish as well as quick at 
the start? 

Success is sold in th« 
ypen market. You ca: 
buy it—I can buy it 
any man can buy it wh 
is willing to pay thy 
price for it. 


Senior Test 


1. Make a letter 

head for the follow 
ing letter fron 
Leon O. Beloian, 
importer of orienta! 
rugs and carpets 
supplying address 
and telephon: 
number, and typ: 
this form letter o: 
it: 
Dear Madam: It is wit 
the thought of giving you 
a better opportunity to 
select a rug in our fal! 
opening sale of orienta! 
rugs that we are writing 
to you. The sale will be 
open to the public on 
Saturday, October 21 
1922. You are invited 
to inspect them in ad- 
vance at any time that 
is convenient for you 

There are many beau 
tiful products of the 
looms of Persia, Turkey 
and China in this colle 
tion waiting for your 
inspection. We urge you 
to attend and see for 
yourself that you can 
buy rugs here at muc! 
lower prices than in any 
downtown store. Your 
respectfully, Leon ( 
Beloian, By (Sign you 
own name) 


2 List for in 
closure with your 
letter, the names of 
the Oriental rugs 
offered, with the 
notation, “‘We sell 
them 25 % less than 


Rearrange the namesin alpha 
betical order, in three columns, adding the 
reference and following notes below. 
Silk-Persian, Kashan, Tabriz, Kerman, 
Saruk, Senna, Saraband, Iran-Feraghan, Moshed. Herat 
Bokhara, 
Daghistan, Cabistan, Shirvan, Chichil, Ghiordez, Kaiser 
ieh, Sivas, Kulah, Bergama 


Karmansha! 


Yamoud, Belouchistar 


(Continued on page 76 
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ipplies equally as strongly to typewriting as 


t does to athletics, for both are sheer 
skill and codrdination 

good form,’ 
difference 
offer this word of 


To begin with, ° then, in type 
writing, may mean the 
iilure and success, so we 


idvice to the beginning student 


bet ween 


1. Watch first of all your positio at 
pright, with your feet upon the floor 

e relative heights of your machine 
ake your hand and wrist when str: 
xactly the banking of the keys. as 
mpanying cut With the tr 
nimum of efiort of wrist mo 
Most 


the motion is in the fin 


lar row of keys 


WRITER 


FOR OCTORER 


ing up a vocabu shorthand He su 


ceeded first in Before long he 
ninety words a 
Then he 


made a vet 


was writing sixty, 


inute on the typewriter went 


in a typewriting contest and 


record for himself—something 
ind one 


creditable 


between ninety hundred words a 
(;aining this confidence in his new 


looked 


t He learned there was a 


minute 
found ability, he iround for an oppor 
tunity to apply 


itors to 


lemand in Chicago for 
take the dictation of the court re porters there 


expert oper 


ind so he traveled to Chicago ilthough he 
was it the 


inv hundred n 





where it should b« 


finger muscles are 
xh more supple thar 
muacies of the wrist 
the arms, and there 

capable of greater 
ed and conur 

Make each stroke a 

staccato stroke of 

finger Dont pust 

keys down Strike 
em. Keep the wrist and 
earm practically mx 
less, with the elbows 
at the sides 

3. Keep your eyes 
‘ key board. Don't 
eak a glance now and 
en for reassurance 
Looking is a bad habit 
at most students have 

break themselves of 
oner or later—or els 
ey never learn to type 
rite accurately. 


Note slant of 


Ihese are three small things, but they are 
the fundamentals upon 


Watch them 


when it is too late. 


which skill is to be 


ised. now rather than later 





e e e 
story that belongs 


HERE is a 
in this Department It is 


equally applicable to the O. G. A 
or the C. T. 
A few 


whose 


years ago a young man 


name would be recognized 





COMPE - 
~TENT 
TYPIST 


by many, was a stenographer in the 
government service. He could prob 
ably take the averags 
ne hundred words a 

out on the typewriter at perhaps forty or 
fifty In that 
tenographer. But in another 
vas an unusual one. He had an 
amount of ambition, and the capacity for 
plugging.” 

He decided he needed speed in both short- 
and and typewriting, so he commenced con- 
sistently to bring up his ability in both these 
lepartments. He spent his leisure hours in 
icquiring skill on the typewriter and in build 











dictation 


minute—-and ‘“‘bang 


respect he was an averag« 
respect hé 


unusual 


Oswald demonstrating proper typing position 
arms and hands 


om that city 
loubtedly he 

some difficulty 
first finding a niche 
' his expert abil 
t\ but difficulties 


worried him 


never 
Before long he was 
l as one of the 


operators ot 





city, wl 
~oasts of so nN 
ist ind ar 


eporting typists 


ose sight of his 
shorthand During 


his spare hours he 


sought to bring his 


shorthand up to ft ( same 


This 


level as his ty 1 


writing required more time, for hi 


leisure hours became fewer as the call for 


his expert typewriting ibility increased 


but in less than two vears the 


Chicago suddenly discovered 


reporters 

that they had 
acquired a 
field He had sud 


denly blossomed out into a full-fledged re- 


lost an expert typist and com 


titor in the report ng 


porter of 

It was not m I years ago when 
he started out | s known as one 
of the leading offi 
ind he stands an 


wrters of the country, 
very fastest short 

hand writers of the 

That, we think, one of the most re 

markable records of achievement in the annals 

of shorthand, and it is particularly noteworthy 

because of the slow deliberate 


method by hich it 


step by step 
was accomplished. It is 
1 record of ambitious and persistent effort 
that should stand as an example to every 
reader of this Department The ability to 
succeed most frequently is nothing more than 
the ability to work, never losing sight of the 
goal ahead 

It is more often persistent plugging rathe: 


than it is erratic brilliancy that succeeds 
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Material for October Tests 


(Continued from page 74) 


Kurdistan, Mousul, Heriz, Gorovan, Serapi, Bakshaish, 
Mushkabad, Mahal, Hamadan, Camel's Hair, Biljar, 
Samarkand, Afghan or Khiva, Soumak, Kazak, Ganja, 
Karabagh, Milas, Ladik, Ushak, Kiz Kilim, Hamidie, 
Turkish. 


Leon O. Beloian has been 


and general standing of the firm for fine workmanshi 
and integrity are of the best. Their business has grow: 
from small proportions until now it is one of the most 
important enterprises of the city. Yours very truly 
(Supply name of a local bank) 


We can give many references of this kind 








To Whom It May Concern: 


established in this city for several years Get these rugs at Leon O. Beloian's. (Supply address) 


The reputation 


October Typewriting Speed Test 
Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good until November 25, 1922 


SBSVeoesesesy 


T 


be 


HE secret of the black cat in all his deviltry is now discovered 
Cats of any color were taboo as agents of the Devil in the year 
1001, in the Sevennes Mountains of France, a part of old 
Aquitania, where an extra special aversion to cat influence stil! 


exists. 


, 
, 
, 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
‘ 
‘ 
f 


i Mi Re i i i i eT 


Antiquarians believe that the world’s present-day fear of coa 
black pussies, who insist on crossing paths at night, dates fron 
the Devil’s Bridge, near Montpelier, which structure is now nearing the te 
century mark. 


The antiquarians, in looking over this ancient bridge recently, rediscovere: 
nine hundred years of legend, which|probably explains the origin of the malig: 
influence so universally attributed to the dusky feline—as well as Halloween decor 
ations portraying black cats, witches. and the Devil on terms of amity. 


The Sevennes mountaineers have accepted the deviltry of the cat since th« 
Pont du Diable (Devil’s Bridge) was built across the River Herault, by William 
a relative of Charlemagne. 


William, crusader and noted warrior, who had become first a monk and the: 
the abbot of a monastery beside the River Herault, decided to build a bridg: 
across this swift mountain stream. As fast as he put down the foundation|ston« 
of the arches they were swept away by the current. He persisted a long time wit! 
out success, the legend says, and then gave up in despair, for he was convinced that 
this continual destruction of his enterprise was the work of the Devil. He is sup 
posed to have convoked man’s enemy and made a compact with him, whereby 
the Devil would permit the abbot to complete his bridge, the first animal tha 
crossed it would belong to His Satanic Majesty. An unsuspecting tabby was th: 
first to pass and promptly became the Devil’s property. Consequently peopl 
considered every|cat as the agent of the Devil, and the superstition became so stron; 
in those days that it has left a permanent mark on the following generations. Th: 
bridge was completed in 1001 and has ever since been known as the Pont du Diabk 
—(344 words) 


[Repeat from the beginning until the ten-minute test period is up.| 
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A Teachers’ Contest 


S we have looked over the fine speci- 
mens of shorthand submitted in the 

L O. G. A. Contests during the last few 
ears, we have had occasion to wonder. We 
ave wondered what the teachers of these 
tudents could do if they took part in a Con 
est. If they could develop students to such 
high pitch of excellence, they themselves 
ust be perfect ‘sharks’ at O. G. A. work. 
0 we determined to give them an 
inity for themselves. We: 
eachers’ Contest 
This will be a 


iche rs 


oppor 


will have a 


contest, o! course, for 


only It will be open to every 


board contest, one of which will apply 
directly to the work of the classroom. The 
teacher.can select a prominent blackboard in 
her classroom, and upon that she may write 
her various specimens in plain view of the 
class—at least where the class can see them 
after they We predict that 
the enthusiasm of the students in seeing the 
work of the teacher in competition will be 
reflected in the work of the class throughout 
the period of the contest, and will be the 
best possible stimulation and aid to them in 


are completed 


preparing for their own participation in the 
Annual O. G. A. ¢ 


ontest 


Specimen of Blackboard Notes Reproduced from Photograph 


acher of Gregg Shorthand from Hongkong 
nd back again, from Pearyland to the River 
f Doubt. It will be called a blackboard con 
est, as teachers, being more accustomed to 
halk than pen, can do the best work through 
hat medium; but that will not exclude thos 
ho believe they can perform with 
en. Frankly, we believe the who 
vrites upon the blackboard will have an ad 
antage chiefly by virtue of the opportunity 
» erase a bad outline and substitute another, 
ut we appreciate the fact that there are 
teachers who are not qualified to do their 
vest work upon the blackboard (or who 
annot secure a proper photograph of their 
lackboard work) and to these we will per 
nit the use of pen and paper specimens 
naking due allowance for the disadvantag: 
inder which they labor. 


better 


teacher 


There are many advantages of a black 


rhe single difficulty of a blackboard 
the a faithful photo 
graph of the blackboard specimen to submit 
tor the contest, but 
believe overcome Ol 


con 
test is in securing of 
this is an obstacle we 
easily course, to a 
professional photographer it is but the work 
of two or three minutes to secure a good 
photograph, and to many this will not be a 
very expensive But almost 
amateur photographer with an ordinary 
camera should be to secure a good 
picture of a stationary object like a black- 
board. Being, editorially, among other things, 
a mechanic and an amateur photographer, we 


will discuss this in a subsequent issue for the 


matter any 


able 


benefit of the blackboard contestants 


PRIZES 


To the teacher sending in the best specimer 


First Prise: 
f notes will be awarded a check for $25.00 and a De Luxe 
aphed b Mr 


litior w the (-rTreeg Manua autogr (,rege 
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or a copy so autographed of any book published by the 


Gregg Publishing Company 


Second Prise: Check for $10.00 and a De Luxe edition 
of the Gregg Manual! autographed by Mr. Gregg, or a 
copy so autographed of any book published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company. 


Third Prise: Check for $5.00 and a De Luxe edition 
of the Gregg Manual! autographed by Mr. Gregg. ora 
copy so autographed of any book published by the Gregg 


Publishing Company 


In case of a tie for any prize, the full prize will be 


awarded to each contestant tying 


RULES 


this number of the 
192% 


The Contest opens with 
Writer It will close January 31 


Cregg 


The Contest is open to every teacher of Gregg Shorthand, 
without any restrictions There is no fee whatever ir 
onnection with the Contest. The specimens will be judged 
on the same basis as ©. G. A. work, the essential points 
of which follow 


1. Correct application of the principles of the system 


2. Smooth, even lines secured by writing with an easy 
fluent movement 


3. Characters which are correct in curvature, slant, and 
method of joining 

4. Characters which are relatively correct in size and 
(Blackboard work permits of greater varia 


tion in this respect than does pen work) 


proportion 


5. Close and uniform spacing between outlines. 


The teacher's name and'‘school is to be submitted witt 
each specimen of notes. 

The committee of judges to pass upon the papers wil! 
consist of Mr. John R. Gregg, Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle 
Mr. Charles L. Swem, and Miss Florence E. Ulrich 


THE CONTEST COPY 


History, as H. G. Wells has so finely expressed it 
coming more and more to be a race between educatio 
and catastrophe. Our internal policies and our economi 
and social ideas are vitiated at 
wrong and fantastic ideas of the origin and historical rela 
tionship of social classes. A sense of history as the com 
mon adventure of all mankind is as necessary for peace 
within as it is for peace between the nations There can 
be no secure peace now but a common peace of the whole 
world; no prosperity but a general prosperity, and this 
for the simple reason that we are all now brought so near 
together and are so pathetically and intricately inter 
dependent, that the old notions of noble isolation and 
national sovereignty are magnificently criminal 

—From “The Mind in the Making,”’ by Robinson 


profoundly present by 


We know that among the many fine teach 
Gregg Shorthand throughout the 
country we have a great many really expert 
writers. We should like to see every 
of shorthand compete. The very act of 
competing, whether a prize is won or not, 
should be of immense value to the teacher 
We dare say there are many teachers who do 
not realize how well they can write if put to 
it, and in many cases the notes thus placed 
before the view of the class will be of untold 
value in a pedagogical way. Students are 
naturally imitative of the instructor, and a 
blackboard of good Gregg notes written by 
the teacher himself is the best stimulus to 
the young mind. By means of this Contest 
we look for a decided improvement in the 
teaching of Gregg Shorthand this vear 


ers of 


teacher 
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O. A. T. Club Awards 
Gold Ring 


Elnora Drilling, Bryant & Stratton Business Celleg: 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Herbert Hamilton, Bedford High School, Bedford, Ind 

Mildred Smith, Findlay High School, Findlay, Ohio 

Mildred L. Boulting, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit 
Mi h. 

Mildred T. Catone 
delphia, Pa 


Catholic Girls’ High School, Phi 


Gold Pin 


Raymond Patrick, High School, San Diego, Calif 

Len Kui Ching, McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawa 

Esther Helma, High School, Adrian, Mich. 

Ella Weisgerber, Salina High School, Salina, Kans 

Marie Berrigan, Healdsburg High School, Healdsburg, Calif 

Harold Y. Herman, Churchman Business College, East 
Pa. 

Robert Lockett 
N. Mex 
Legrande Robert 

Buffalo, N. \ 
Dorothy Bloom, Sunbury High 


Albuquerque High School, Albuquerqu 


Kaiser, Bryant & Stratton Colleg 


School, Sunbury. Pa 


Silver Pin 


Frankie Mae Taylor, Port Arthur College, Port Art! 


Tex. 
Anna Toback, Central High School, Duluth, Minn 
Dorothy Reed, Bradford High School, Bradford, Pa 


Dorothy Bach, Sudlow Intermediate School, Davenport 


lowa 


Hazel Jones, Colorado Springs High School, Colora 


Springs, Colo 


Dennis, Burlington High School, Burlingto: 


Ruth E 
N. J 

Mildred Johnson, Central High School, Duluth, Minn 

Clarence M. Oppy, Kansas Wesleyan College of Commer 
Salina, Kans. 

Sadie Lindsay, San Diego High School, San Diego, Calif 


Bernice Anderson, Excelsior Springs Public School 
Excelsior Springs, Mo 

Helen B. Parker, Buckingham High School, Berlin, Md 

Betty Williams, Florida State College for Women, Tall 
hassee, Fla. 

C. Vernon Smith, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N..\ 
Adelaine Anderson, Central High School, Duluth, Min: 
Bronze Pin 
Mildred Malinowsky, Kansas Wesleyan Colege of Cor 

merce, Salina, Kans. 
Clarke Moreland, High School, Albany, Oregon 
Katherine Hines, Kansas Wesleyan College of Commer 
Salina, Kans 
Edith Huston, High School, Laurel, Mont 
Anna Slisher, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Pa 
Gertrude Dierich, St. Joseph's School, Saginaw, Mich 
Paul Terrell, Denair Union High School, Denair, Calif 
Myrtle Swetland, Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg, Wi 
Leo Nagle, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minn 
Annie Deverill, Punahou Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Helen Niemann, Notre Dame Sisters, Burlington, lowa 
\lice D. Carter, Perry Secretarial School, Waterbury, Cor 
Ellen Rickert, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calit 
Ella Pearl Hughes, Public Schools, Cairo, III. 
Esther Bean, High School, Williston, N. Dak 
Isabelle M. O'Connor, High School, Stewartville, Minn 
Udom Satryut, Assumption College, Bangkok, Siam 
Marie Jennings, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, | 
Eunice Scott, Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Joe W. Krihbiel, Reno County High School, Wickerso 
Kans. 
Vivian Katherine Yost 
College. Lynchburg, Va 


‘ 


Virginia Commercial Shortha: 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Women and Their Jobs 


Banking 
By Mrs. Harland H. Allen 
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O. A. T. Club Awards 


(Continued from page 78) 


Mary E. Fraser, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado, 
Springs, Colo 

Marie Steiber, Providence High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Rosella Barncastle, Las Cruces High School, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

E. C. Stinnett, Virginia Commercial College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Mollie Rappaport, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City 

Gertrude Metz, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 

Olga Centing, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

Mary Lehnert, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 

Katherine Hines, Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, 
Salina, Kans. 

Helen Falevsky, High School, West De Pere, Wis. 

Alice M. Potts, Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J 

Helga Duecker, Kiel High School, Kiel, Wis. 

Jewel Tilton, High School, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Glenn Horner, Great Bend Commercial College, Great 
Bend, Kans. 

Beatrice Pedersen, St. Philomena School, Chicago, Ill 

Viola Sonnen, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Margaret |. Phillips, High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Maude Maxwell, High School, Chippewa Falls, Wis 

Mamie Helsel, Woodbine High School, Woodbine, lowa 

Elizabeth Miller, Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lucile Rekers, Notre Dame School of Commerce, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Ruth Walton, High School, Greensburg, Pa 

Anna Marshall, High School, East Grand Forks, Minn 

Mamie Kolka, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero. 
il. 

Esther Swenson, High School, East Grand Forks, Minn. 

Erma Wegs, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Albert Withington, Logan High School, Logan, Kans. 

Dolores Wagner, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Arthur Krafcheck, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Margaret Houselog, Pipestone Consolidated Schools. 
Pipestone, Minn. 

Ellen Rassman, Branford High School, Branford, Conn 


Helen Long, Washington Irving High School, Okmulge: 
Okla. 

Esther E. Mass, High School, Dos Palos, Calif 

Edna Pember, Buh! Senior High School, Buhl, Idaho 

Lyle Hancock, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wis 

Elsie Nalbandian, West New York High School, West 
New York, N. J. 

Fern Gist, High School, San Diego, Calif. 

Ruth Moyer, High School, Naperville, Ind. 

Anna Beck, St. Mary's School, Altoona, Pa. 

Anna Best, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. \ 

Dorothy E. Baer, Madison High School, Madison, III. 

Beatrice Buenning, Kansas Wesleyan College of Con 
merce, Salina, Kans. 

Isla Alman, High School, Hubbard, Ohio 

Rose Raas, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, Minr 

Jeanette Philbin, St. Mary's Academy, Haileybur 
Ontario, Canada 

Joseph McLaughlin, High School, Hazen, No. Dak 

William Collin, Lodi High School, Lodi, Wis. 

Julia Conlin, North St. Paul High School, North St. Pa 
Minna. 

Glenn Munson, Girls’ High School, Hagerstown, Md 

Mary Hoffman, Thompson School of Business, York, P 


Honorable Mention 


Robert Lockett, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Leona Raney, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Hugo Schulte, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Clington, Bowman, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Vincent George Guettler, Sisters of Notre Dame. Cologn 


Minn 
100% Clubs 


E. A. Roberts, Detroit Commercial College, Detroi: 
Migh. (53) 

Providence High School, Joliet, Il. (14) 

Virginia Commercial Shorthand School, Lynchburg, V: 
(12) 

Assumption College, Bangkok, Slam (19) 

Ivy Monk. Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce. Salin 
Kans. (23) 


Ollie Flowers, Port Arthur College. Port Arthur, Tex. (2' 
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Contest News from Latin America 


Mexican Shorthand Championship 


E ARE indebted to Senor J. P. Cacho, 
president of the Mexican Stenograph- 
ers’ Association, for details of the 
shorthand championship contest of Mexico. 

The championship contest consisted of 
dictation for two minutes at 205 words a 
minute on parliamentary matter. First 
place was won by Senor Parfirio Labastida, 
parliamentarian reporter; second place, by 
Srs. Carlos Perez Villafana and Joaquin 
Cacho Garcia. 

The exact figures, as we are accustomed 
to them in the United States, were not given, 
but it is understood that all the contestants 
made splendid records. 

A special contest was made for 
The first prize was not awarded, but the 
second prize was won by Senorita Consuelo 
Salas. In the contest for office stenographers, 
first place was won by Senor Juan Ruiz 
Velasco Munoz; second place by Senorita 
Fidelfa Salazar, and third place, by 
Joaquin Bueno y Parra. 

A contest for writers in English was also 
held. First place was won by Senor Juan 
Ruiz Velasco Munoz; second place, by Senor 
Santiago Guevara Ruiz. 

We sincerely congratulate our 
on the south for their enterprise in inaugurat- 
ing the contest and the successful manner 
in which it was carried out. The contests 
were held under the auspices of the Sociedad 
Mexicana de Taquigrafos 


women. 


Senor 


neighbors 


Rational Typist Wins Central 
American Championship 


HE Guatemala Government has awarded 
a gold medal and a Diploma of Honor 
to C. W. Moraliz, an expert typist, who won 
the National Speed Championship in the 
City of Guatemala, Central America, August 6, 
we learn from one of the judges, Senor Ben- 
jamin Corona, of the Empresas Electricas 
(International General Electric Company) 
The contest was the first of its kind ever 
held in Central America and was open to 
any typist, of whatever nationality, residing 
in Central American territory. The con- 
testants numbered thirteen, of which eleven 
were men and two were young ladies. They 
were the fastest operators to be found any- 
where in Central America. Five of them 
had been trained in schools of the United 
States, and spoke English. 
The test was on new, unfamiliar matter 
in Spanish, the language of the country 


As it is known, very common 
in Spanish, and the inclusion of these in typ- 
ing brings speed down considerably. The 
matter used for the test was a 
description of a battle of the European 
War. 

Mr. Moraliz wrote in the hour 4,430 words 
He wrote 565 net words more than the winner 
of second place and 850 more than the winner 
of third place. His net speed was 75 words 
a minute, of 8.5 stroke intensity, which is 
equal to 127 words a minute in English. In 
the one-minute test, Mr. Moraliz wrote at a 
speed of 110 words a minute (6 stroke in 
minute in 


accents are 


piece of 


tensity) or about 130 words a 
English. The considerable difference in the 
two tests is due to the fact that the cham- 
pion’s machine got out of order during the 
and he was compelled to change 
which both 


contest, 
machines, 
and poise. 

The second prize was won by J. S. Monte- 
negro; the third prize was won by Charles 
Solares. 

The trophy for first place consisted of $200 
in gold contributed by the different business 
firms, and machines The 
winner was also awarded a gold medal and 
a Diploma of Honor by the Government of 
Guatemala 

With the rapid spread of the contest idea 
in this country, in Canada, in Mexico, and 
now in Guatemala, we are wondering if our 
South American readers are not also try- 
ing out their skill. Who can tell us what 
is being done in the way of contests there 


made him lose time 


two portable 


and elsewhere abroad? 


more contests held here 


"P HERE are still 
in the States since spring, to be reported 


next month, and then the results of the 
big International Typewriting Championship 
Contest at New York City, which comes off 
this month—the culminating event of the 


year in the typewriting field 
oOo 


Tips to Typists 
Improving on the Eraser 


F a slight nick or flat place be put in the 
ordinary round typewriter eraser, it con- 
forms to the round platen, erases all of the 
letter at one time, and is faster than just a 
round eraser which touches only part of a letter 
at one time.— HH. S. Brodun, Detroit, Michigan. 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Convention 
New London, Connecticut, August 21-26, 1922 
Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


OTH professionally and socially, the 
1922 convention will be set down by 
all those who were in attendance as 

one of the best ever held. As early as Sunday 

night the lobby of the Hotel Mohican was 

filled with conventionites, and Mr. Edgecomb 

and his very efficient assistant, Miss Hope 

CThompson, of Boston, and various members 

of the Arrangements 

Committee were busily 

engaged in registering 

members and guests 

and pinning on _ the 

beautiful badges that 

had been provided All 

of the “regulars” arrived 

early, many of [them 

driving in from ‘as far 

iway as Pennsylvania 

ind Virginia The 

prize long-distance trav- 

ellers were J k Me 

Guiness, Mrs. McGuin- 

ess, and little Miss 

McGuiness, ol Ft 


Worth, Texas; |! ] 


Kimble, of San Fran- 
cisco: Miss Jessie l 


Garard, Houston, Tex- 
is; Miss Minnie I 
Kehoe, Pensacola, 
Florida; E. M. Walker, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles S$ 
Boren, Lewiston, Idaho; Miss Lelia S. Wil 
hoit, Lexington, Kentucky; and one reporter 
from Honolulu whose name escaped us 
New London furnished wonderful weather 
that had a trace of the tang of early fall—cool 
days of sunshine that stimulated both good 
feeling and good work 

The first morning was devoted to registra 
tion and to the Inter-Association Conference 
on the University Chair of Shorthand Re 
porting, committees from the National, the 
New York State, the Southwest, the Certified 
and the New York City associations all being 
present and giving their views. The recom 
mendations of the joint committee, which 
will be discussed in a future number, wer 
adopted practically in their entirety by the 
Association. In brief, a four-year course was 
recommended. It is to include a complete 
course in shorthand. The non-shorthand 
features of the course are to be made freely 
available to all those who have acquired short 
hand skill. One-half of the four-year cours¢ 
is to be devoted to general education leading 
to the degree of A. B. or S. B.; one-third to 
one-fourth of the time to specific shorthand 


training, and the remainder to specialized 

training. One of the largest universities has 

signified its intention of codperating with 

the Association in the establishment of 
the course 

Monday afternoon the address of welcome 

was given by Mayor Lucius E. Whiton. Mr 

Willard B. Bottome gave what was one of the 

most constructive presi- 

dent's addresses that has 

yet been presented to the 

\ssociation. One of the 

specific things he advo- 

cated was a speed con- 

test, international in 

scope, to be held simul- 

taneously in several of 

the most important 

countries. The details of 

this, as well as other 

features of his address, 

will be published in an 

early number of the 

Gregg Writer The re- 

mainder of the session 

was devoted to reports 

Tuesday morning was 

devoted to a sympo 

sium, The General 

Reporting O fhice,”’ 


with Mr. Arthur 7]. Mon- 


Horace A. Edgecomb ro as chairman This 
President N.S 


R. A., 1922 was discussed by Mr 
Monro under the title 
of “The Port Side of the Reporter's Job”; 
by Mr. W. A. J]. Waraement, of Cleveland, as 
Shorthand Office Routine’’; by Mr. Edward 
Berry, of Camdén, New Jersey, as “Keeping 
Track of Notes and Transcript’; by Mr 
Herman N. Pugh, Huntington, West Virginia 
under the title of ‘The One- Man Office 
Mr. Henry ‘¢ 


Pennsylvania, charter member of the As 


Deming, of Harrisburg, 
sociation, an 80-year old reporter—one of the 
oldest if not the oldest reporter in the country 

gave a most inspiring address on the sub 
ject, “‘When Ought a Professional Shorthand 
Writer Retire from Active Practice?"" Mr 
Benjamin Gotthelf, professional transcriber 
of New York, read a paper on “Expert Phon 
ograph Typing.” 

On the program for the symposium, ‘“‘Qual- 
ifcations and Training of Shorthand Re- 
porters,”’ with Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, of 
New York, acting as chairman, “The Non 
Stenographic Qualifications of the All-Round 
Reporter’’ were discussed by Mr. Fred Irland, 
reporter of debates, United States House of 
Representatives; ‘The Education of a Re 
porter” was another topic, by Mr. Frederick 
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Meakin, Brooklyn, New York; ‘‘Reporting 
and Editing,” by Mr. Theodore Shuey, 
Washington; and “Notes and Queries; Our 
Problem of Editing,”’ by Mr. George Walpole, 
London, England. 

The symposium was continued Wednes- 
day morning, and excellent papers were read 
by Mr. G. Russell Leonard, Chicago, and 
Frederick Damrau, Brooklyn. 

Following this, Mr. Fred Carlson, of Hart, 
Dice and Carlson, official reporters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., read one of the most interesting 
and enlightening papers of the convention, 
on the subject of “Reporting the Peace Con 
ference.’ Mr. Herman H. Pechin, of Wash 
ington, and Mr. James H. Mills, of France, 
were down to discuss “Reporting the Arms 
Conference.” 

Wednesday afternoon was consumed with a 
symposium on the “Legal Regulations of the 
Shorthand Profession,” with Mr. Samuel 
Bruckheimer, of New York, as chairman 

Thursday morning the speed contest, a re- 
port of which was given in the September 
number of the Gregg Writer, was the attrac- 
tion that drew the record attendance. 

Friday morning was devoted to a sym- 
posium on “‘High Speed in Shorthand,"’ with 
Mr. Frank R. Hanna in the chair. Mr 
Hanna read a paper that should be in the 
hands of every shorthand writer in the coun- 
try, entitled, ‘Speed and Accuracy in Read- 
ing and Writing Shorthand.” Papers on the 
subject were also read by Mr. John F. Daly, 
Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, and Mr. Henry P 
Saunders, 

Friday afternoon the business session oc- 
cupied the time up to a late hour. 

A stenographic report of all the addresses 
and papers read will be published in the an 
nual report of the Association. Mr. A. C 
Gaw, the secretary of the Association, at 234 
North Lockwood Avenue, Chicago, — will 
be glad to furnish any information desired 
about this. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


” Mr. Horace A. Edgecomb, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, evidently decided 
that the 1922 convention was to be a landmark 
in the social progress of the N. S. R. A.—and 
he made good on it. He was ably assisted by 
Mrs. Edgecomb, and the other members o! 
the committee, Mr. Charles F. Roberts, Mrs 
Mabel W. Carter, Mrs. Sadie W. Machol, Mr 
Philip H. Burt, Miss Laura G. Murray, and 
Miss Julia A. McGowan. The social affairs 
of the convention started off most auspiciously 
in the ‘‘Get-Together’’ Monday evening. The 
convention adjourned at 5 o'clock to repair in 
body by motor boat to the Hotel Griswold, 
where a sumptuous dinner was served. One 
of the best ballrooms of the hotel was turned 
over to the conventionites, and everybody 
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who could indulged in dancing until the 
whistle for the last boat sounded. 

Wednesday night the crowd was treated to a 
good, old-fashioned Rhode Island clambake 
at Golden Spur Park on the Niantic River at 
Waterford, Connecticut. Special trolleys 
were provided to furnish transport. Dancing 
afterwards completed a delightful evening. 

After the speed contest was over Thurs 
day morning, a tour to Narragansett Pier 
was the order of the day. Automobiles took 
the party first to the submarine base at New 
London, where a few fortunates had an op 
portunity to go down in a submarine—tied 
up securely to the dock. An inspection of the 
activities of the submarine base then followed, 
and the cars proceeded on their forty-mile 
drive to Narragansett Pier. After a good swin 
in the Atlantic, a splendid feast was ready at 
the Hotel Imperial, and the party started 
back for New London 


THE BANQUET 


Mr. LaFayette P. Temple added new laurels 
to his reputation as a toast master at the ban 
quet, which was attended by about 150 mem 
bers and their guests. Mr. Temple was in a 
particularly happy mood, and one good story 
after another kept the banqueters in gales o! 
laughter. One of the big features of the ban 
quet was the story-telling contest, in which a 
number of the members participated. The 
stories were devoted mostly to laughabl 
happenings in the court room—but not strict 
ly tethis field. At the close of the logomachy 
(this word is from the official program, so 
don’t blame the reporter) the trophies wer« 
awarded to the successful story-tellers. The 
ladies’ prize forthe best story was awarded to 
Miss Lillian Brewerton; the prize for the best 
told story to Mr. Joseph Neitlick, of New York 
City, and the men’s prize for the best stor) 
to Mr. Alexander Blume, of New York City 

On Saturday morning, an 18-mile sail out to 
Block Island was arranged. It was a rainy 
morning. Most of the members had starteu 
on their way home, and no report is to be had 
of how the trip turned out 


oO° 


Pointed Paragraphs 


kK VERYONE likes the bright, sunshiny, en 
4 ergetic student—especially the teacher 


. > > 


There is a tide in the affairs of men which i! 
not skillfully dodged at the proper moment 


drowns them. 
> > 


Most of us know how to say nothing: feu 
of us know when 
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The Shorthand Reporter 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
68 West Washington Street, Chicago 


What Will Your Monument Be? 


r is inherent in the consciousness of every 
human being to leave behind him, when 
he departs from this earth, some marker 
his having been here, something that shall 
and to indicate that the world’is a different 
better which to 
ecause he has lived there. 


ace, or a place in live, 
The monuments 
e mausoleums, the monoliths that we build 
some of our great cemeteries are only one 
a great many indications of that human 
stinct. 
For centuries we wondered 
gyptian pyramids and what 
r, only to learn at last that were 
onuments that the great kings of Egypt 
id built, for themselves. We have studied 
‘reek painting and Greek architecture and 
ive tried to sense what it was in that archi 
tecture that made it live through the ages, 
» discover from Greek historians that it was 
part of the of that nation 
it they should, through their art, leave 
mething permanent, something that would 


to the creative art of 


about the 


they stood 


they 


consciousness 


tand as a monument 
it time 
I, personally, have often wondered at the 
great office buildings of New York, Chicago, 
ston, and other cities, and, as I learned 
it those buildings usually paid a smaller 
ercentage of income than could be secured 
om other wondered stil! 
ore, until one day the idea came to me that 
these buildings a great many men were 
iilding monuments to themselves, 
e buildings that should carry on into the 
ture generations the name of the man who 
id built there 
So we, all of us, all through lifesare monu- 
vent builders, looking for the opportunity to 
There is no better 
reporter to 


investments, |! 


great, 


monuments 
iy for the shorthand 
onument than to leave something which will 


ild our 
leave a 


ake the profession of shorthand reporting 
ore attractive. There are those engaged 

shorthand reporting who will leave some 
hing better in office methods, in the conduct 
! a reporting business than has been in gener 
There are those who will 
short- 


il use in the past 


eave some method by which skill in 


and reporting can be acquired more surely 


and more readily There are those who will 


leave some means of predetermining the abil- 
ities and adaptabilities ol people to the short 
There are those 
} 


hand reporting profession 


who will leave methods of accounting whi 


will tell those of us who are left just how we 
exact cost of the produ 


There are those 


may determine the 


tion of a folio of transcript 


who, by their contact with business and pro 
fessional men, will set an example worthy o 


and thus 
} 


emulation for all ther reporters, 


contribute in a general but a very far-reach 
ing way, to the up-lift of the general short 
hand reporting profession in the minds of the 
There are those who, by their 


their 


general public. 
will 
proper consideration one reporter should 
for another. 

Perhaps some reporter, 


example, leave as monument the 


nave 


after reading this 
article, will be able to visualize the opportu- 


‘ 


he has to make a contribution of some- 


nity 
thing worth while to the advancement of our 
know that 
would be generally helpful and keep it to your 
self, it may be helpful to you individually, 
but it will not benefit even you 


profession. If you something 


as much as it 
otherwise might It is the profound belief 
of the writer that 

individual is good for the 
and while apparently there may be some sacri 
fices on the part of the individual in imparting 
to others that which he has found helpful to 
himself, still, I also believe that the reactior 
from the profession through any sort of en 
beneficial to 


anything that is good for an 


whol prolession, 


dowment thus bestowed will be 
degree tar 


benefit 


the bestower of the blessing to a 


in excess of what his individual 
might be 

As an illustration, the editor of this mag- 
azine might have kept to himself, and profited 
in a small way thereby, from the benefits ol 
the system of which the readers of this De 
partment to a large avail themselves, 
but has it not been of immeasurably 


benehft to 


extent 
more 


' 


benefit to him and of inca 
all of us to have had the opp n share 
in the wonders and beautie system 
we write? You cannot t 
has made a great su 
standpoint 


any one who 
from his own 
time 


cess in life 


who has not at the same 
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Church vs. the Print Studio—l! 


(For Key see opposile page.) 
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-nabled other people, sometimes thousands of 
ther people, also to win for themselves a 
proportionate success. 

It is not enough that we should merely pass 
sur time away doing the work at hand and 
ollecting a mere living as we go along, but we 
hould by our lives be an inspiration and ben- 
fit to those who are here as we live and to 
1ose who are to come after us. This is more 
rue to-day in our complex life than ever be- 
ve. Time was when a man’s life meant less 

relation to others than it does to-day. In 
ur modern civilization we are dependent and 
nter-dependent, and it is our opportunity and 
ir obligation to make a contribution, for ina 
tate of interdependence there must be pro- 
ressively greater perfection in order that 
ie whole may maintain itself and that civ- 
zation may not revert to primitive stand- 
rds. So the obligation rests upon the indi- 
dual to make his contribution, to build his 
onument, 

It seems, therefore, that there is no greater 

ing that any reporter or writer can do 

an, in his own place, give to others the se- 
ets of his successes. Professionally, there 
no greater thing that a shorthand reporter 
uld look forward to than to leave a heritage 
the profession to which he has devoted his 
fe, something that will make it a finer pro 
ession to devote one’s life to, something that 
ill give to those engaged in the profession a 
irger opportunity, a profession of greater 
elpfulness, happiness, and prosperity for 
emselves, as well as for the 
it come alter. 


generations 


oO° 


Church vs. Print Studio 
(For shorthand plate see page 86) 


But after the conference you did decide to organize 

wporation. Isn't that right? Do you remember that? 
Ves, I believe I do. 

) And pursvant to that agreement we prepared the 
tomary petition and sent it to Springfield, and | believe 

were one of the perrons ubo tigned the application. 
that right? A Yes, sir 

) Then after we pot Lack the permission to open the 
ks for subscriptions we went ahead and completed the 
nization and we adopted some by-laws. Is that right? 

I believe so 

And your signature appears on the minutes of the 
meeting? 5 Yea, sir 

You read those minutes, didn't you? ° 

\ I might have at the time. 

) As a matter of fact, Mr. Church, not only with 
ference to there minutg¢s, tut with reference to all of 
ese minutes, haven't you read them very carefully? 

A No, not very carefully. 

2 Isn't it a fact that you have read them all? 

I have glanced over them. 
You never have signed any of them without taking 
| away and reading them. isn't that a fact? 
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A Taking them away where? 

Q To your office, or to your home. A No, sir 

Q OF staying office and reading them? 

A No, air. 

Q Have you ever signed any of these minutes in this 
minute book that you have not read? 

A I have signed seme that | have not read thoroughly. 


in my 


Q Will you point ort the ones to me in there that you 
have signed that »ou have not read thoroughly? 

A Well, meaning that | have glanced through them? 

Q Ves. 

A That is one there that | did not sign (indicating). 

Q Iam speaking of thore that you signed 

A No. I had reference to this one here that | did 
not sign. I thought that had been signed 
© So when you caid there are rome you glanced through 
you meant those that you did not rign? A Yes 

Q But all that you have signed you have read thor 
oughly? 

\ I belleve so. 

Q You knew what the minutes said at the time you 
signed them? A Ves 

© How long have 

A In what business 

© Any kind of business \ 


ou been in business? 
? 
Since 1911 


> 


) How old a man are you \ 
Q You started to work when you 
did you? 
4 No 
You have been is 
A Ves 


For the last 


Forty 


were 29 yeas old. 


I started to work when | was 15 years old 
general Dusiness enterptises since 


Sentence Practice 


\ ANY of the better shorthand writers 
A of the country believe there is more 
to be gained from practicing sentences than 
from practicing individual outlines. Perhaps 


each form of practice has its place One 
criticism of senténce practice ts that the selec- 
tion of bad, that a writer will 
select a sentence containing a greater number 
of phrases than is found in ordinary matter 
and overestimate his writing ability As an 
ofiset to that criticism the following sentence 


apologies to 


sentences is 


is offered for with 


Herbert Spencer 
I 


practice, 


omitant 


1 asses from 


Evolution ie an integration of matter and con 


lissipation of motion during which the matter 
an indefinite. incoherent homogencity toa definite. coherent 
which he retained motior 


heterogencity and during 


undergoes a paralle! transformation 


oVOo 


The Better Letters Contest 
(Continued from page 56) 


private school In ad 
offered for 


is sent in by a 
dition to this, prizes 
the best 


would be 
letters sent in by individuals 

We should like to hear 
think of this idea. If it 
response, we will put the plan into operation 
in the December issue. Write us at once if 


you are interested. 


what our readers 


meets with any 
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I Short Stories in Shorthand Mil 
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